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by both. He had already written one or two vaudevilles
and a piece on Christina of Sweden, which had not been
staged. He now produced a Romantic play, Henry III
and his Courty introducing astrologers and sliding panels
and showing the revenge wreaked by the Duke of Guise
on his wife's lover. The play was accepted by the
Comedie Franfaise, but the actors were doubtful about its
chances of success, certain papers did not approve of
the presentation of a French monarch in an uncompli-
mentary light and the forces of tradition were arrayed
against it. Dumas had recourse to a desperate expedient,
He sought out the Duke of Orleans, from whose employ,
incidentally, he had been discharged^ and persuaded
that astonished dignitary not only to attend the opening
performance, but to bring with him a brilliant assembly
of diplomats and foreign princes who were dining with
him. The play consequently was a huge success.

Two years later Dumas enjoyed his greatest dramatic
triumph. There had been many serious plays on the
theme of adultery, but none in a contemporary setting.
His Antony showed a wife preferring death to the disgrace
of being surprised in infidelity by her husband. The
lover saves her honour by declaring that he had killed
her as she would not respond to his passion. It was a
strong situation with an unexpected ending^ handled
with what passed at the time for terrific realism, and
the play had the unparalleled run of 130 nights. But
Dumas was no stylist and some of his plays seemed
naive even to enthusiastic Romantics. It was left for
Hugo to justify the cause of Romantic drama.

A regular battle raged between his gesticulating,
vociferous supporters and the upholders of tradition
during each of the 45 performances of Hernani* By
the end of the run there was not a single line that had not
been vigorously cheered or as viciously hissed. It is
a good, full-blooded drama containing splendid verse,
uttered by vivid, though unreal characters, and it demands